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TIMELY RELIEF. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Lextnoron, Va., April 27th, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—ln the church of New 
Providence, fifteen miles north of this place, 
it is the custom of the ruling elders to meet 
in the session-room some twenty minutes be- 
fore public worship, to talk and confer about 
matters and things. For some weeks I 
have been preaching there as an occasional 
supply in their vacancy, and on Sabbath, 
the 8th inst., one of the elders, who had 
just been reading in your paper of the pre- 
ceding day about Mr. Chiniquy and the 
French colony, suggested the propriety of 
doing something for them. This was agreed 
to at once, and I was requested to read part 
of the items from the Presbyterian, and 
make some remarks on tke subject. There 
had been a collection taken up the preced- 
ing Sabbath, and the people had no notice 
of this one at all. They gave twenty-five 
dollars, which I enclosed in a draft next 
morning, and forwarded to the Rev. C. 
Chiniquy. On the evening of the 2lst, 
the mail brought me a letter, of which the 
following is a copy: 

Ste Anne, Kankakee 

Illinois, 17th April, 1860. 

“* Rev. G. Junkin—My Dear Sir—This after 
noon a poor woman had walked four miles, 
with her baby in her arms, to come and ask 
me fur a cow. Her husband was working hard 
to plough his farm, but he had nothing to eat 
but dry bread—her three children had nothing 
to eat but bread—and herself had nothing to 
eat but bread. Her only cow was dead a 
month since. The tears of the poor woman, 
with her emaciated face, were proving to me 
that she was saying the truth, but I had 
nothing but my tears to give her. I told her, 
*Pray our Heavenly Father to send me some- 
thing for my dear, poor, converted colony, and 
I will give you & cow with the first money I 
willreceive.’ In that moment the mail arrived, 
and the messenger was bringing me only one 
letter, and it was yours. I opened it, and 
said to the poor woman, ‘Dry your tears, and I 
bless the Lord! Here are twenty five dollars. 
I give them to you to buy a cow, and some 


lard for your husband and family.’ She fell. 


on her knees and praised the Lord, and tears 
of joy could be seen flowing on her pale cheeks. 
And she asked the dear Saviour who has made 
hieel poor to save us all, to bless her bene- 
factors—and I unite my blessings to hers. 

‘“‘ Believe mo, my dear sir, your truly devoted 
brother in Christ, C. Cariniquy.” 


These facts speak for the cause, and prove 
that New Providence is not altogether a 
misnomer for this old and most respectable 
congregation. Very respectfully yours, 

: GEORGE JUNKIN. 


LETTER FROM OHIO. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Flight from the City—An Altractive Residence 
— Village and College of Glendale—An En- 
terprising Irishman—Unpremeditated Jour- 
ney and the Gain of ti—Dayton—Home. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, April 25, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—I -have recently been 
enjoying some of the fresh spring air which, 
in the country, so invigorates the worthy 
yeomen of our land. And seldom does the 
country look more beautiful than now, 
and none the less so, I assure you, when 
contrasted with the smoke and dust of this 
city. Taking an omnibus one morning, I 
was soon borne up the hill which on the 
north-east bounds this city, to the residence 
of my friend General Wade, whom you may 
have met in the General Assembly of our 
Church. His residence is about three miles 
from the city, whichit overhangs. I much 
regretted to find his step less firm than 
when [ last met him. But though not 
possessing perfect health, he nevertheless 
enjoys himself as few do. [is residence is 
on a beautiful knoll, in the midst of an 
enclosure of several acres of ground finely 
situated, and admirably adapted for the 
useful, but also for the ornamental. Around 
him has he gathered almost every variety 
of fruit, early andlate. These fruit trees— 
apples, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, Xo. 
—were mostly in full bloom; and inter- 
spersed with pines, cedars, and other orna- 
mental trees, produced as deep an impres- 
sion of the beautifulas I have ever realized. 
As a home, I think I have seen no place 
that will surpass-General Wade’s in at- 
tractiveness. Very many bestow more la- 
bour, and give evidence of more artistical 
effort, but here all seems natural; there 
seems no laboured effort in keeping up 
every thing. I hope he may long live in 
the midst of his interesting family circle to 
enjoy the comforts with which he has been 
years in surrounding himself. 

A taste of the country air seemed to 
create a desire for more, and therefore it 
required no very urgent business to lead me 
to accept an invitation from Dr. Montfort 
to visit Glendale, some thirteen miles from 
the city, on the railroad to Dayton. With 
valise in hand, and dashing along at rail- 
road speed, we were soon in sight of one 
of the most charming villages of Ohio. At 
the depot the doctor’s carriage was ready 
to convey us to the College, which is situ- 
ated on one side of a gently ascending 
slope. I must confess I was at once struck 
with admiration for the situation of Glen- 
dale College. I have visited many female 
seminaries, but as to suitableness of location 
and surroundings, [ certainly know of none 
superior to Glendale. The village is not 
large, but it is situated in a delightful spot, 
and the houses are all tasteful and elegant, 


-and the wioding avenues are ornamented 


with forest and cultivated trees in a very 
tasteful manner. Indeed, no place can 
surpass it as the seat of a Female College. 
Every thiog around is calculated to improve 
and refine the taste, and to awaken a love 
for the beautiful. The grounds around the 
Institution are richly adorned with trees 


and shrubbery. The buildings of the 


stitution are ample and admirably adapted 
for their object. This, too, has been done 
at an expense of from forty to fifty thou- 
sand dollars. That parents appreciate these 
advantages is very evident from the large 
number of scholars in the [ustitution, the 
catalogue containing the names of one hun- 
dred and thirty-four; and no where will 
you see a finer collection of young ladies 
than they have there. The faculty is able, 
consisting of Dr. J. G. Montfort, the Prin- 
cipal, the Rev. Messrs. Potter, aud some 
eleven others. Parents who wish their 
daughters well educated will, I feel assured, 
find very superior inducements to send them 
to Glendale. | 
Whilst walking in the morning with Dr. 
Montfort over Glendale, and admiring the 
country, his man Patrick took my valise, 
iegeto direction, to the railroad de- 


mA traia for Chicago was just 
Mietas my baggage was to go by 
it on board without asking 
Mad went back home, assured 


THREE DOLLARS WHEN NOT PAID IN ADVANCE. 


but altogether thoughtless regarding its 
owner. Perhaps you can judge my sur- 
prise on learning that my baggage had 
started without me, and that the only way 
to get it certainly and soon was to follow 
it—perhaps to Chicago: 

By the next train, therefore, I left Glen- 
dale and started north. I eventually suc- 
ceeded in overtaking my baggage at Dayton, 
and did not seriously regret the Irishman’s 
mistake, since [ had one of the most pleas- 
ant rides [ have ever hadinthecars. Here 
vegetation is several weeks in advance of 
Pennsylvania, and no doubt being earlier, 
the contrast added to the impression pro- 
duced by the country. In that beautiful 
valley the wheat looked fine, and every 
thing in the appearance of the farms along 
the road was calculated to induce a love for 
the country. The promise of the crops is 
good almost every where, and the prospect 
of abundance of fruit is fair as yet. 

I spent several hours in Dayton, admir- 
ing its situation and enjoying some of its 
secluded walks. None of my Dayton breth- 
ren happened to be at home, and therefore 
I remained but long enough to see the 
place, and to obtain the impression that it 
is one of the most desirable towns to reside 
in on this side the Atlantic. 

Returning to this city I behold, instead 
of green fields, shady trees, and beautiful 
walks, brick and stone buildings, crowded 
thoroughfares, and constant noise, remind- 
ing you of New York. Cincinnati, indeed, 
is much more like New York than Phila- 
del phia. 

There is nothing here of special interest 
in the religious world. As you know, seve- 
ral of the Old-school churches here have 
not pastors. Dr. Wilson, indeed, is the 
only Old-school pastor in the city. Of 
course, under these circumstances, it is not 
to be expected that they would more than 
keep their own. | 

For the last few days the weather has 
been very pleasant. It has been, however, 
cooler than it was ten days ago. To-day 
the sky lowers, and we may soon again 
have rain. Yours traly, S. 


— 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Presbyterianism in California—Progress of 
Other Denominations— Colleges and Schools 
—The Field Almost Lost—Religious News- 
papers—Dr. Scott—A Faithful Preacher— 
Misapprehensions—Great Missionary Field 
—The Gateway of the World. 

San Francisco, Cal., April 5, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—Our churches have been 
behind the necessities of the times in their 
operations on this coast. They seem to 
have failed to notice that the new state of 
things here required a modification of the 
tactics they have been pursuing in old and 
very different communities. Other denom- 
inations have shown superior sagacity and 
energy, and have deservedly reaped corres- 
ponding success. While the Methodists 
and the Home Missionary Society had each 
spent from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars here in church exten- 
sion, our Church had spent, through the 
Board of Domestic Missions, less than thirty 
thousand dollars for the same end. The 
results are such as might be expected. The 
Congregationalists, New-school Presbyteri- 
ans, and Methodists may be said to have 
possession of this State so far as Protestant- 
igm is concerned. 

The first two denominations have “the 
college of California” in operation at Oak- 
land, on the bay, opposite this city. The 
Methodist Church North have ‘the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific” at Santa Clara, with 
a medical school connected with it in this 
city. The Methodist Church South have 
located their college, and are carrying it 
vigorously forward. The Kpiscopalians have 
here “the College of San Francisco.” Be- 
sides their other educational establishments, 
and their old University at Santa Clara, 
with its valuable library and apparatus, the 
Roman Catholics are taking measures to es- 
tablish a‘college for the poor, where the 
expenses will be so low as to put such an 
education within the power of persons of 
little means. They have had a man tra- 
versing the State through the mountains 
and mines, and collecting the money in 
small sums from the miners. He has suc- 
ceeded, and the building will be soon com- 


-menced in a prominent part of this metro- 


polis. They have one female school in this 
city, which alone numbers four hundred 
pupils; a like institution for boys, and the 
whole, with fine buildings, on one of our 
central squares. Our school is succeeding 
beyond our expectations. My position has 
made me feel how eminently it was needed. 

It may be said, without exaggeration, 
that we have lost this field. When I see 
the superior energy and sagacity of these 
kindred and rival denominations and their 
corresponding success, I cannot avoid feel- 
ing as the banished cavaliers felt when, on 
seeing the regiments of Cromwell’s soldiers 
in Fianders driving headlong before them 
the finest infantry in Europe, they burst 
into a cheer, even though these same sol- 
diers had driven them from their native 
country. So I rejoice in the success of 
these brethren, and bid them God-speed, 
though they have left us so far behind. 
We have but three self-supporting churches 
on this coast, and this is not because there 
has not been a sufficiency of good Presbyte- 
rian element here. Those reared as Presby- 
terians form the stamina of some other 
churches, and have gone into those church- 
es because they could not have assistance 
from home to enable them to gratify their 
own ecclesiastical preferences. Ifthe Board 
of Domestic Missions had acted ten years 
ago with the same sagacity, liberality, and 
energy that have marked the operations of 
others, our interests here would be in a 
different condition. Men should have been 
sent to’prominent points, and their support 
provided for until, by the growth of things, 
the sum drawn from the Board could be 
gradually diminished, and when at length 
withdrawn, a self-sustaining church left be- 
hind. This course was quite as possible 
for us as for other denominations. 

The Congregationalists, with the New- 
school, the Methodist Church North, and 
the Methodist Church South, have each a 
weekly religious newspaper; and these pub- 
lications are not supported entirely by their 
subscription lists. They are guarded against 
failure by sums drawn from other quarters, 
and invested for this specific purpose— 
mostly, if not entirely, from the old States. 
We have nothing but Dr. Scott’s Expositor, 
and this has been got up by his personal 
influence, energy, and toil. Were it not 
for this, our Church would have no organ 
on this coast. The Church at home have 
little idea of the struggle Dr. Scott has 
been maintaining here in her behalf. No 
man on the roll of her ministry is more de- 
serving of her sympathy, her support, and 
her prayers. His staunch adherence to our 
Church, his being a Southern man, his great 
popularity as a preacher, and his great influ- 
ence have necessarily made him a conspicu- 
ous mark. I was present at a Wednesday 


evening lecture when in his regular course 


| preaching are Scripture exposition and 


commented on the epistle to Philemon by 
reading a passage from Adam Clark's expo- 
sition. A long article appeared in a daily 
paper, attacking him in a fierce manner, 
with the evident aim of drawing him into a 
controversy on slavery. This attack was 
from a minister of another denomination, 
who was not present, who took up the mat- 
ter on hearsay, and who was shut off by all 
the rules of civility and propricty from med- 
dling at all in the matter. The attack 
seemed to good men to breathe a spirit of 
“threatening and slaughter.’ Dr. Scott 
took no notice of it. There was nothing in 
his remarks that even any reasonable anti- 
slavery man ought to have censured. A 
gentleman of the highest character and 
finest attainments, the chief of the medical 
staff of the army on this coast, took up the 
matter, unsolicited, prompted only by the 
impulse of a noble soul, and compelled the 
admission that if authorities were of weight, 
the assailant was on untenable ground. It 
seems as though opportunities are sought 
for trying to injure him. There have been 
few numbers of one of those aforementioned 
religious newspapers for more than a year 
past in which there has not been more or 
less of an attack on Dr. Scott—sometimes 
betraying a spirit unworthy of the Christian 
name. These misrepresentations have tra- 
velled ‘through, this chanuel to the Kast, 
and have hen operated to injure this faith- 
ful and laborious servant of our Lord. : 
I have been a constant attendant of Dr. 
Scott’s church for nearly six months past, 
and am free to say that he is one of the 
most faithful, able, and laborious preachers 
in our Church. He undervalue the word 
of God? There is nota man in our con- 
nection who is doing more by pulpit instruc- 
tion and by the press to rouse the public 
mind to think and study the Scriptures. 
Besides his sermons, he reads the Scriptures 
| regularly, in course, morning and evening, 
and accompanies this with an exposition. 
He not preach Christ? Who, then, does 
preach Christ? The strong features of his 


Christ crucified.. Politics and kindred 
things are never brought into his pulpit. I 
have never heard any thing like an attack 
on any person or any denomination. Hven 
when stating opinions or doctrines differing 
from our own he does it with the greatest 
courtesy and moderation. A distinguished 
officer of the army who bas attended on his 
ministry for fifteen years past, remarked to 
me with justice that Dr. Scott’s moderation 
is his strong point. He has spared nei- 
ther his strength nor his means for the 
good of the general cause. When he came 
to this coast there could not be a copy of 
our Confession of Faith any where pur- 
chased. Year by year, at his own trouble 
and personal risk, he has sold a thousand 
dollars worth of the books of our Board. 
And so of other things. He has worn 
himself out by accumulated duties pressing 
on him, which those at a distance cannot 
fully understand. Though he can be ill 
spared, he will go as a Commissioner to the 
General Assembly. Besides the relaxation 
and change by travel which he so much 
needs, and which alone can save him from 
breaking down, his presence in the East 
must do good to our interests on this coast. 
In the Atlantic States our position here 
is misapprehended. The position of our 
Church in this city, with two fine edifices 
and influential congregations, the popu- 
larity and success of Dr. Scott, have led to’ 
the impression that, as we are strong here, 
we are strong throughout the State. Then, 
as California is the land of gold—and, as it 
now scems, of silver too—and as some per- 
sons have made fortunes here, many at home 
think we have nothing more to do in order | 
to get money for any object than to call for 
it. They are mistaken. The people here 
are not rich. There are comparatively few 
wealthy persons here. Most of those here 
have come to make or mend their fortunes. 
And even in doing this, there is as much, 
if not more, competition than in the Kast. 
Money is to be had only at two, or two and 
a half per cent. a month, or from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. per annum. The 
really wealthy men, who wield the capital 
and can be relied on in emergencies, are 
foreigners, and will do hardly any thing 
save for the Roman Catholic Church. 
Moreover, every thing is to be done, and 
is to be done at once—churches built, con- 
gregations gathered, schools established, 
colleges founded, ministers supported, Xc.. 
—and all this while the friends of these 
good works are struggling to establish their 
own business and fix their own homes. 
The friends of true religion here have been 
faithful to their trust. They have been 
lavish of their energies, liberal of their 
means. But the Church at home expect 
too much of them. It by no means follows 
that because the bowels of our mountains 
are filled with gold, the same must be ne- 
cessarily true of the purses of the Church. 
This is really missionary ground. We 
want help. We must have help, or our 
‘interests must suffer. We are late in be- 
ginning. We may be said to have lost the 
field. But as Desaix said when he galloped 
up to the first Consul in full retreat on the 
field of Marengo, ‘‘The battle is lost, but it 
is only three o’clock; there is time enough 
left to go to work and gain another.” So 
may we say here. The field is open before 
us; it is inviting; itis glorious. Here are 
gathered of all nations, and kindreds, and 
peoples, and tongues; Papist and Protest- 
ant; the cool, subtle sceptic; the idola- 
trous, sensual Chinese; antagonist elements 
which, on the Atlantic coast, are kept 
at a distance by the barriers between the 
North and the South, are here in direct 
contact; the climes of Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and the Pacific Islands are pouring into 
this remarkable locality their diversified 
elements; and apart from what is excellent 
and of good report, so far as evil 1s con- 
cerned, the cauldron of “Macbeth’s witches 
did not show a more heterogeneous and 
fearful compound. Rome, only in the days 
of the apostles, could have surpassed it. 
Yet even Palestine or Rome, in apostolic 
days, had hardly advantages for the first 
spread of the gospel superior to those en- 
joyed by this State and this city for sending 
forth that same glorious gospel for its final 
struggle with the powers of darkness and 
complete subjugation of the world. The 
Presbyterian Church never had a nobler 
field than that which is opened on this 
coast. The islands of this great ocean, its 
coasts and kingdoms, and Asia are before 
us. Through this city lies the highway of 
Christian America and Christian Europe, 
through which their hosts of the Lord must 
go forth, on a mission different indeed from 
that of the Roman legions in their march 
along the Appian Way to prepare the way 
of the Lord and make his paths straight. 
Let the Church at home send us their pray- 
ers, send us their best picty, send us their 
best talent and learning, send us their mo- 
ney. The Church cannot put some of her 
best men toa better use than by sending 
them to this field. We want not boys, but 
men; men of experience no less than of 
piety, ability, and learning. And the more 
they can bring of the wisdom of the serpent 
and the harmlessness of the dove, the better. 
Any man of piety, ballast, preaching power, 
and singleness of aim for the service of the 
Lord Jesus, may find here a glorious field and 
| encouraging success. Let our Church turn 


through the New, Testament, he read and } ness worthy of the importance of the posi- 


her energies to this point with an earnest- 


tion, and of their superior qualifications to 
meét these great requirements. Who can 
estimate the influence which a college and 
theological school at this point must exert 
on avery large proportion of our race in 
these latter days? Will the Church allow 
the few now on the ground to. be borne 
down in the struggle, or will she reinforce 
us with the men and means necessary for 
doing our whole duty as a Church? 


G. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A MOTHER IN ISRAEL. 


Messrs. Editors—There is a family in my 
congregation composed of three persons—a 
man and his wife and wife’s mother— 
whose united ages amount to two hundred 
and sixty-two years and ten months. The 
mother was one hundred years old on the 
15th ult. She came to this country with 
her husband in 1785, and landed in Phila- 
delphia. Immediately on their arrival they 
passed over into Jersey, where he had a 
brother. She has lived within what was 
once the congregation of B for seven- 
ty-five years, and for upwards of sixty years 
on the same farm. During this time that 
church has had seven pastors, five of whom 
are not. She has heard them all preach 
frequently. For the last twenty years she 
has been a member of the church of L ‘ 
formerly included within the boundaries of 
the congregation of B She has, 
moreover, seen seven generations, two above 
and four below ber own. She can, there- 
fore, say to her daughter, “Arise, my 
daughter, and go to thy daughter’s daugh- 
ter; for thy daughtor’s daughter hath also 
a daughter.” ¢ 7 

For many years she walked between six 
and seven miles to church, and there were 
very few persons more frequent or more 
punctual in their attendance. Sometimes 
the snow would be very deep and the wea- 
ther very cold; but it was very seldom 
that either of these kept her from the 
house of God on the Sabbath. She would 
hurry along on the crust of the frozen 
snow, half persuaded, as she expressed her- 
self, that she was climbing the Delectable 
Mountains, and almost within sight of the 
Celestial City. 

Her general health is good, and her 
faculties but very littleimpaired. About the 
only thing she complains of is dimness of 
vision, which for nearly a year has prevent- 
ed her from reading, in which she formerly 
took great delight, and spent much of her 
time. She is habitually cheerful and bap- 
py, and longs for the time to come when 
she shall be absent from the body and pre- 
sent with the Lord. Two days before 
completing her hundredth year she an- 
swered correctly and without hesitation 
every question in the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism. Oa the day after she complet- 
ed her hundredth year—Monday, the 16th 
ult—her pastor, with a number of his 
people and several of the surrounding 
clergy, paid her a visit of congratulation, 
and spent an hour with her in interesting 
religious services. She enjoyed the occa- 
sion very greatly, and at the close of the 
exercises repeated a couple of hymns with 
a distinctness and an emphasis which aston- 
ished every one present. 

She brought her certificate of church- 
membership with her from the old country, 
and for more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury has been in communion with the body 
of Christ. During this long period she 
has professed a good profession before many 
witnesses, and sometimes in the midst of 
severe trials and temptations. She has 
always been remarkable for her spirit of 
piety and devotion. Until since she be- 
came blind she never failed, when her pas- 
tor would visit her, to hand him from one 
to three dollars for ‘‘the poor missionaries,’ 
the earnings of her knitting-needles as she 
sat reading some good book, most frequent- 
ly the Bible, or meditating on what she 
had read, or repeating the hymns, and Cate- 
chism, and Scripture passages which she 
had before learned. ; 


For the Presbyterian. 


SCRAPS AND FIGURES. 


XXIX. The Saviour said to his disci- 
ples, ‘¢ Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you.” (John xiv. 27.) Two 
inquiries occur in relation to this interest- 
ing statement—first, What was the nature 
of that legacy? and second, What has be- 
come of it? 

XXX. Botanists tell us that the roots 
of a tree serve the same purpose in the 
vegetable economy that the stomach does 
in the animal; and that the leaves have a 
function similar to that.of the lungs. A 
fair type is this of the healthy Christian’s 
life—he has his subsistence from the earth, 
but he breathes in the atmosphere of hea- 
ven—true of the cedar of Lebanon, and of 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall. 

XXXI. God designed, perhaps, to vin- 
dicate and honour real generosity when he 
associated in one curse, ‘‘ Him that oppres- 
seth the poor to increase his riches, and 
him that giveth to the rich.” (Prov. xxii. 
16.) The liberality of many, in bestowing 
presents, is only of that selfish kind that 
is founded on the sordid and mercenary 
maxim, “do ut des’’—I give that you may 

ive. 

XXXII. When, in a social circle, we 
aro talking of God’s mercy and grace, and 
raising our hearts to praise him, the perti- 
nacious silence of a part of the company 
produces embarrassment and distress. Ob- 
vious indifference to the theme and the joy 


is almost as great a discord as words spoken 


in opposition; as an instrument, some of 
whose keys or strings are broken, gives no 
better music than when they are out of 
tune. 

XXXII. How much short of simony, 
the great ecclesiastical sin and dishonour, 
is a proposition, to place a person in an offi- 
cial situation in the Church, on the ground 
of his being wealthy and willing to serve 
without a salary ? 

XXXIV. Small indulgences. A little 
coal, insufficient to warm you, may, never- 
theless, severely burn youit taken into your 
hand. 

XXXV. It is not possible, by any flat- 
tery of colours, to overpaint the beauty of 
the peacock, yet you may burlesque that 


beauty by a bungling arrangement of col- 


ours. So it is impossible that our praises 
of religion should exceed its excellence, 
though it is easy to render it offensive or 
ridiculous by extravagant and unsuitable 
laudations. 

XXXVI. The unanimous election of 
a pastor is often spoken of as essential to 


-his usefulness, and to the peace of the con- 


gregation of which he takes the charge. 


| What a discreditable reflection on the 


Christian people and the pastoral office is 
involved in this opinion! It affords an- 
other proof that the sorest disgraces of the 
Church are from herself. In civi). elections 
such unanimity is not expected nor deemed 
necessary to the peace and prosperity of 
communities. Though the majority should 
be very small, yet the minority acquiesce. 
That they did not vote for the successful 
candidate is never assigned as a reason or 
excuse for revolutionary measures, or for 
neglect of the duties of citizenship. Why 
should it be otherwise in the Church? 
XXXVII. The friends of Pompey, 
when he was about to embark for the pur- 
pose of conveying provisions to the famish- 
ing people in Rome, endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from exposing himself to the 
perils of the sea voyage. He nobly replied, 
ss Necesse est, ut eam, non ut vivam’’—it is 
necessary that I should go, not that I should 
live. A grand sentiment, though all men 
cannot appreciate it. It is the sentiment of 


| the heroic missionary who exposes his life 


to inhospitable climes, and to barbarous 
or bigotted peoples for the good of souls. 
And this rich, self-denying benevolence 
has cheered many a one in a dying heur, 
and prompted the exclamation, I have no 
regrets for what I have done; O, that I 
had done more for Jesus and for souls! 


- 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE MIXED MULTITUDE.—NO. IV. 


Along with this group were those who, 
impressed to some degree by the ardour and 
earnestness of veritable Israelites, promised 
fair in the assumed guise of pilgrims. With 
many generous impulses and traits of char- 
acter, they were, however, Fut dup2s or dis- 
semblers, forsaking Egypt at the behest of 
a blind zeal, or from the force of example, 
because others, whom they knew or loved, 
did so. 

Such have ever been among the most 
crafty, conceited, and turbulent retainers of 
the congregation of the Lord. Taeir social 
sympathies are apparently with the people 
of God. The atmosphere of the Church 
has variously affected and impressed them. 
They may have friends and neighbours, 
perhaps near and dear relatives in the 
Church of Christ; and they are resolved 
to continue this Christian affinity, even 
though it be only a form. They prefer, 
even for its temporal influence, the fellow- 
ship of the Church. 

It may be that they have been trained in 
distinctively Christian principles, habits, 
and associations. And they would not 
ruthlessly wound the feelings of their pious 
kindred and acquaintances, by defying all 
religious ties and restraints, or cleaving 
avowedly to sinful pleasures and godless 
practices, or falling openly into the embrace 
of the world. Some such consideration, 
originating in their individual relation to, 
or personal friendship for Christians, impels 
them to assume a position which, to appear- 
ance, looks like fellowship with the Church, 
but which is only a shallow imitation. 

The ties of kindred, friendship, locality, 
or calling are genial, and hard to be resist- 
ed. Hence many content themselves with 
only this pleasing external ‘connection with 
the visible Church. They consort with pil- 
grims because some whom they love, ad- 
mire, or respect, or to whom they may be 
related are sincere followers of the Lamb. 
The earnestness of the truly pious is win- 
ning, and impresses their social susceptibil- 
ities. There is no reason to suppose that 
they would even profess to break away from 
the bondage of sin, but for the example 
that those really in earnest set. They see 
their associates in life—the members of 
their family circles—setting out from the 
City of Destruction, and running the Chris- 
tian race. A special awakening in their 
community makes its appeal to their reli- 
gious sensibilities, and summons them to 


cast aside the shackles of sin, to climb the 


path to heaven in company with genial tra- 
vellers in the narrow way. And yielding 
to the sympathies and impulse of the mo- 
ment, they fling themselves upon a pilgrim- 
age, yet are, after all, not Israelites indeed, 
but mere camp-followers, swayed by the ebb 
and flow of feeling—a mixed multitude of 
superficial imitators. 

In this character they will ‘never enter 
the gate of the Celestial City, even if they 
get so far. When temptation or persecu- 
tion ariseth, they will disappear, more har- 
dened than before; with little likelihood of 
ever being gathered in the congregation of 
the righteous. With no deepness of earth, 
and no root in themselves, they are like up- 
rooted plants, withered and twice dead. 

It is a sad reflection, a painful admission, 
that any such are to be found in the retinue 
of the visible Church; persons who would 
probably feel themselves aggrieved and 
scandalized, should suspicion be cast upon 
their Christian character, or their prospects 
for heaven be called in question; but who, 
whatever be their motive for enlistment 
under the banner of the cross, are enemies 
at heart, not having the root of the matter 
in them. 

The Church of Christ must not be judged 
of by the instability of the mixed multi- 
tude, who reflect only discredit on the 
character of the pilgrims. Counterfeit 
Christians are not Christians at all. Their 
ostensible relation to the Church, and the 
specious guise under which they often ap- 
pear, may not unfrequently lead a captious 
world to confound them with real Chris- 
tians, and to offset their inconsistencies and 
defects to the reproach of the Church, but 
must likewise serve to rivet npon them- 
selves the chains of self-deception. So 
that, while they dishonour the people of 
God, they but delude themselves, - it 
becomes continually less and less likely that 
they will ever repent and seek God in sin- 
cerity and truth. 

In the eye of Egyptians the mixed mul- 
titude may have been all one with the Is- 
raelites; but in the eye of the Heart-scarcher 
there is a vast difference—a difference, too, 
that will finally appear, perhaps in great 


scandal brought upon the Church, certainly 


in the undoing of the miserable hypocrite. 
The duplicity of the time-server will sooner 
or later be unmasked. If he escape the 
Red Sea, he will fall in the Wilderness or 
return into Kicypt. 

As the mixed multitude, time after time, 
proved a thorn in the side, a snare to the 
feet of the Hebrews journeying towards 
Palestine, so have their imitators ever since 
been troublers in Israel, mischief-makers in 
the Church of Christ. 
moil arising among the people of God, most 
of the murmuring, insubordination, and 
lapses noticeable in the visible Church, are 
due to the presence and agency, direct or 
indirect, of this anomalous membership. A 
mixed multitude in the Church is not by 
any means an element of either strength, 
unity, peace, beauty, or growth. It is far, 
very far from conducing to genuine pros- 
perity. It is verily an element of weak- 
ness and discord. It is a clog upon the 
energies and success of the true Israel. 
It is not the commingling of heterogeneous, 
incongruous constituents, but the natural 
coalescence of kindred elements that pro- 
duces a desirable consolidation, a prosperous 
fellowship. J. E.N. 


Much of the 
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WHY WEEPEST THOU? 


BY ENRICA. 
Why weepest thou? How gently falls 
Our Saviour’s voice on Mary’s ear! 
Sadly she turns her streaming eyes, 
And joys so see her Master near. 


Why weepest thou? Is life to thee 
A dark and dreary wilderness? 
Look upward! Listen to his voice, 

Telling thee of thy heavenly rest. 


Have friends or kindred turned away, 
Nor sought thy burdened soul to cheer; 

Tho’ sweet might be their sympathy, 
Jesus, thy elder Brother ’s near. 


O! listen to his loving voice, 
’T will chase each heavy grief away, 
And sheltered ’neath his tender care, 
Thy darkest night shall change to day. 


He’ll free thee from the tempter’s chain, 
And bind him captive to His will! 
_ To passion’s waves of stormy power, 
Will gently whisper, ‘‘ Peace, be still!” 


O! weep not then, ye mourning ones, 
Think of your Saviour’s promise given, 
Soon will ye hear his voice declare 
Your trials o’er, your home in heaven! 


For the Presbyterian. 


MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS.—NO. V. 


More about the Sabbath-school singing 
book. Many children are discouraged and 
for ever prevented from learning to sing 
by being placed, during their first efforts, 
among singers too far advanced for them to 
comprehend the instruction given, and by 
their being required to sing, in their first 
efforts, music entirely too difficult for them. 
Success in education, on any subject, is 
always proportionate to the comprebension 
by the pupil of the subject studied, and ad- 
vance is according to the ability possessed. 
Hence we require a book adapted to every 
capacity of pupils. 

The little incidents of youth in common 

life make the greatness of the man, these 
incidents giving power over the individual 
by their vivid perceptions and comprehen- 
sion of relations. So here. To adapt the 
book to general introduction into Sabbath- 
schools of various character, and depart- 
ments in those schools, it would be well 
to publish the book in numbers, or divi- 
sions, so as to be procured and used sepa- 
rate or as a whole. In that case such parts 
as,might suit the various circumstances of 
the school might be obtained at the small- 
est possible cost. As a book entire, it 
should contain a /arge amount of music, as 
well as great variety, as children very soon 
learn a large quantity of music. The book 
should contain many pieces, so arranged 
that they might be sung as dialogues by 
the children, or teachers and children; 
also duetts or choruses, by which often 
much greater effect can be produced, and 
a greatly increased number of children in- 
duced to sing. Choruses are contagious, 
and many a child, and even an adult, un- 
accustomed to sing, who cannot be induced 
to sing a whole piece, will, with enthusiasm, 
after a moment’s hesitation, join the full 
chorus, and thus will be led on to song. 
_ For the sake of containing much more 
music in the same space, and preparing it 
the better for instrumental accompaniment, 
it should be arranged with two parts upon 
the same staff. A vast number of our 
children are at this time instrumental per- 
formers, and a much greater proportion 
will hereafter be. The writer, being ori- 
ginally of Quaker parentage, was long, from 
early prejudice, entirely and conscientiously 
opposed to instrumental music. The study 
of the science, as a science, for years while 
teaching without instrumental arrangement, 
led him to the entire conviction that the 
full training in the science and effect of 
music cannot be had without instrumental 
accompaniment; never as leading or pre- 
vailing over the vocal performance, but as 
supporting and sustaining it. Of this 
more will be said hereafter, when speaking 
of congregational singing and choirs. Suf- 
fice it to say now that in no age or nation 
has music been generally cultivated, and 
taken its proper place, and had its full ef- 
fect where it was not largely attended by 
instrumental accompaniment. Just as we 
advance, and shall advance in musical cul- 
ture, instrumental music is, and will be 
found in all our families, schools, and other 
places of instruction—(not necessarily in 
our churches to overwhelm and direct our 
vocal performance, but the very contrary, 
sustain and corich ) Hence our children’s 
books should all be adapted to such a de- 
velopment of musical taste, ability, and 
effect: Great care should be taken that the 
poetry used should be chaste, rytbhmical, 
metrical, and not broken-legged prose; but 
poetry that does not require a grunt and a 
nod to fill out some of the musical strains; 
or the driving in of the tail end of others 
so as to stop when you get done. 7 

It is a far more serious evil than most 
think to commence the training, and form 
the taste of our children thus; and it isa 
fearful drawback to the effect of the music 
under all circumstances, as it gives a check, 
though unconsciously, to the mind’s pro- 
gress in feeling, by the effort to surmount 
an obstacle of difficulty. Surely our Church 
does not wish to initiate such a character of 
sacred praise in our embryo churches, the 
Sabbath-schools. The constructors of very 
many of our juvenile singing books seem 
to pay little or no regard to this particular. 
If they can but get the music, little care is 
taken what murdering may be done to the 
words. The truth is, the musical rage of 


the day is effect by open melodious sounds 


without verbal articulation, and not effect 
by sense and sound united. 

There should be no rudiments or rules 
for singing on secular music in this book. 
The Sabbath is not the time to teach the 
science of music, or to learn to sing songs. 
This is a book for the Sabbath, and should 
be entirely adapted to and associated with 
the Sabbath services. Other books dis- 
tinctly adapted to scientific instruction 
should be provided with other adapted mu- 
sic. This would remove a temptation to 
Sabbath violation common in many places, 
of meeting upon the Sabbath to ‘teach 
singing,’ esteeming this so much time 
saved; and being a holiday, the most suc- 
cessful in collecting young people together 
for a professional music teaching, but really 
for frolic and mirth. This practice’ is 
prevalent to a great extent in many coun- 
try places. The writer has formerly at- 
tended many such meetings, and seldom in 
any circumstances witnessed greater Sab- 
bath desecration, and the cultivation of a 
worse spirit among the young to be intro- 
duced into our churches; yet all under the 
semblance of a sacred duty, in preparing 
for the services of the church. Practisings 


NEW YORK. 


on the Sabbath for church services, attend- 
ed with the same fearful evils, are not un- 
common in our city churches. 

It will readily be perceived that the pro- 
viding of such a Sabbath-school singing 
book as our Church needs is no work of an 
hour, or easily performed. Now can any 
book adopted, and not provided by ourselves 
for the express purpose, meet the ends con- 
templated? Any book provided by others, 
or for a general purpose, must come in 
upon us with a burthen of material entirely 
foreign to, if not destructive of, our interests 
and object. 

And while it should be issued through 
and by our Board of Publication, yet that 
Board are illy qualified to originate such 
a work, as probably few of its members 
have either the time or peculiar adaptations 
for constructing it. x 

The General Assembly of our Church 
should take the whole matter of the music 
of the Church in hand, as a matter vital 
to her best interests, and appoint, at the 
coming meeting of that body, such commit- 
tee or committees ag may be needed for a 
revision and enlargement of our present 
Psalmodist, and for the providing of a pro- 
per music book in each of the various de- 
partments of our Church necessities, direct- 
ing them to be issued, when prepared, by 
our Board of Publication. 

C. F. WorRELL. 


POPULAR YOUNG PREACHERS. 


Much depends upon the first impressions 
which a young licentiate makes in the pul- 
pit. And to pave the way for success in 
the sacred profession, he must be a young 
“scribe, well instructed into the things of 
the kingdom,” by study, meditation, and 
prayer. Some ardent young Timothys are 
in such haste to be about their Master’s 
work, that they present themselves at the 
entrance of the vineyard before they are 
ready—that is before they are qualitied to 
teach others. The consequence is, they do 
not excite reasonable expectations of future 
eminence and success. Intelligent congre- 
gations see their deficiency of pulpit armour, 
and they are not inquired for. They take 
a low pulpit-stand to begin with, and find it 
difficult to gain favourable settlements; or 
if, perchance, they are popular at first, they 
have not the needful capital to sustain them, 
and must overwork themselves to gain it, 
or yielding to discouragement, fall much 
below the standard to which their talents 
would have raised them, had they taken a 
year or two longer to get ready. 

But there is another class of candidates, 
who with showy talents and a regular theo- 
logical education, become highly popular 
almost as soon as they begin to preach. 
They are sent for here and there, have more 
applications to supply vacant pulpits than 
they can listen to, and soon receive call 
after call from important parishes in the 
country; it may be from prominent city 
congregations. There is quite a strife who 
shall get the talented young Apollos. He 
is flattered by this unanticipated tide of 
popularity—how could he help it?—and it 
is well if it does not make him ‘think 
more highly of himself than he ought 
to think.” He takes his choice of pul- 
pits, and by the help of his seminary pre- 
parations, takes a very high stand at the 
very outset; too high for his safety. He 
strikes eleven when he should have struck 
seven or eiyht, and risen gradually. He 
strikes twelve, and the congregation are de- 
lighted. They have got the ‘smartest’ 
preacher in the country or city; and then 
he is so young that they expect him to rise 
still higher. If be don’t sometimes strike 
thirteen or fourteen, they are disappointed, 
very much to his disadvantage. Under this 
high pressure of early popularity, in a little 
while the best of the materials which he 
had been those years in gathering are ex- 
hausted, and how is he to sustain himself 
all the year round? He is compelled to 
use up his capital too fast, and has much 
less time for study than he expected. To 
satisfy his admirers, he must go beyond his 
ne plus ultra, when he can’t stand where 
he is, without efforts that must soon break 
him down. 

This has been the experience of some of 
the most promising young ministers, and it 
is greatly to be deprecated. They can’t 
live ont half their days, or if they do, by 
over-work they have shattered their consti- 
tutions, and doomed themselves to long 
years of miserable uselessness, which but 
for this sudden artificial tide of popularity, 
might have been devoted to active and pro- 
ductive labour. 

Popular young candidates are rarely will- 
ing to settle in small parishes, where they 
would have room to grow and gain experi- 
ence, and get ready to “go up higher.” 
With few exceptions, they aspire to ‘promi- 
nent settlements, and such, in these days, 
is the demand for the first talents, by large 
and wealthy congregations, that they would 
hardly be allowed to begin with small paro- 
chial charges, were they ever so much in- 
clined. 

I know that very serious objections lie 
against rotation in the pastoral office, which 
is now socommon. It is very desirable that 
ministers should remain in pulpits where 
they first settle for many years, and even 
for life, as used to be the case with the fa- 
thers in New England. It were better still 


where they first enter the field; better for 
them and better for the churches and the 
people. I would not say a word to loosen 
the sacred bond between a pastor and his 
flock; but many words to strengthen it. At 
the same time, ['cannot deny that there are 
claims for removals from smaller parishes 
to larger and more responsible parochial 
charges, which cannot be set aside. Very 
few licentiates from the seminaries can at 
once safely take the’ charge of large city 
congregations. They have not the maturity 
of constitution, and the experience which 
are necessary to sustain them. Here and 
there one may succeed, and keep his health 
and retain his place and usefulness for many 
years; but the instances are few and far be- 
tween. It will be found upon inquiry, that 
almost all the ministers in our large cities 
and populous towns were first settled where 
they had room to grow and gain experience, 
and lay up some capital for future use, 
where the pressure is greater and the time 
for study less. To meet these demands, 
there must be dismissions. The ministry 
would lose much of its power and efficiency 
~if they were not allowed. 

There are cases, no doubt, of blame on 
the part of the minister or the people, where 
the sacred relation is dissolved, again and 
again, in a few years. This, however, is far 
from being always true. A great many dis- 
missions take place in these days, where 
neither party desire a change. The pastor 
would be glad to*remain if he could, with- 
out breaking down, and the people are ex- 
tremely reluctant to part with him. He 
asks to be released, because his health will 
not sustain him where he is, and on that 
ground they consent to his dismission, or 
because they can’t support him. As a gene- 
ral thing, much more labour is required now 
in preparing discourses for the pulpit, than 
when those who have retired by reason of 


age, entered the vineyard, and there are 


for the large majority to spend their days | 


many more claims upon settled pastors out- 
side of their parishes than there were fifty 
years ago. Besides other extra work, at- 
tending so many Councils and Presbyteries 
to settle and dismiss their brethren, it takes 
up a great deal of time, which they want 
for home duties, and compels them to work 
harder than they are able. 

How this tendency to shorter and shorter 
pastorates can be checked, it is hard to say. 
Indirectly, our theological seminaries rather 
favour than discourage it. They send out 
their graduates with half a dozen sermons 
carefully written under the impulse of dail 
stimulating lectures. The young men eo 
them, and settle upon the high level of these 
pulpit performances, and thus virtually com- 
mit themselves in the future to weekly pre- 
parations in the same finished style, which 
they cannot make. By this injudicious be- 
ginning corresponding demands are created 
in the parishes, so that the connection can- 
not be expected to last very long. Neces- 
sity, I was going to say, is laid upon this 
young minister to leave and go into some 
other field, where he can avail himself of 
his experience and his capital, or stay and 
either break down or run down. 

The writer of this has no more sons to go 
into the ministry; if he had, he would warn 
them not to preach many of their best ser- 
mons in a place before they settle. It is 
carrying more sail at the beginning of the 
voyage than the masts and spars will bear, 
and getting waterlogged before you are off 
soundings. Wherever, my son, you may 
be called to settle, I would say, don’t, by 
doing your best in every discourse, excite 
expectations which you cannot live up to. 
Better to fall below what is to be your future 
average—even lose some good place and 
take a smaller parish, than by special effort 
to gain and start upon too high a level.— 
Boston Recorder. 


TO BE WITH CHRIST. 


When the brilliant, amiable, and accom- 
plished young Italian woman, Olympia Mo- 
ratta, whose learning and loveliness graced 
the splendid epoch of Leo X., bad become 
the persecuted victim of Romish tyranny 
for honouring Christ above a polluted priest- 
hood, then poverty, sickness, desolation, 
exile, tried their worst upon her constancy. 
After she who had been the delicate nurs-— 
ling of courts and letters had fled across the 
stony fields of Bavaria, with literally bare 
and bleeding feet, the strength of the frail 
body failing, she bent under the roughness 
of fortune and quietly lay down to die. To 
one of her noble friends in Italy she wrote, 
‘Let the word of God be the rule of thy 
life, the lamp upon thy path, and thou wilt 
not stumble.” As the purple flood of life 
ebbed in her thin, white frame, she said, 
‘‘T desire to die, because I know the secret 
of death. The cunning mechanism is near 
to its dissolution. I desire to die, that I 
may be with Jesus Christ, and find in him 
eternal life. Do not be disturbed at my 
death, for I shall conquer in the end; Ide- — 
sire to depart and be with Christ.” With © 
Christ ! so, the world over, and through all 
ages, in the first century or the last, the 
true heart of faith answers, in its final and 
glorified hour, to the prayer of Jesus, ‘‘ With 
me where I am.” D. Huntington. 


MAN AND HIS SAVIOUR. 


A very old German author discourses thus 
tenderly of Christ: 

‘“My soul is like a hungry and thirsty 
child, and [ need his love and consolations 
for my refreshment; I am a wandering and 
lost sheep, and I need him asa good and - 
faithful Shepherd; my soul is like a fright- 
ened dove pursued by the hawk, and I need 
his wounds for a refuge; I am a feeble vine, 
and I need his cross to lay hold of and wind 
myself about; I am a sinner, and I need his 
righteousness; [ am naked and bare, and 


need his holiness and innocence for a cover- 


ing; I am in trouble and alarm, and I need 
his solace; [am ignorant, and I need his 
teaching; simple and foolish, and I need 
the guidance of his Holy Spirit. 

‘Tn no situation, and at no time, can I 
do without him. Do I pray? he must 
prompt and intercede for me. Am [ ar- 
raigned by Satan at the divine tribunal? he 
must be my advocate. Am I in affliction? 
he must be my helper. Am I persecuted 
by the world? he must defend me. When 
I am forsaken, He must be my support; 
when dying, my life; when mouldering in 
the grave, my resurrection. Well, then, I 
will rather part with all the world and all 
that it contains, than with thee, my Sa- 
viour; and, God be thanked, I know that 
thou too art not willing to do without me. 
Thou art rich, and I am poor; thou hast 
righteousness and I sin; thou hast oil and 
wine, and I, wounds; thou hast cordials and 
refreshments, and I, hunger and thirst. Use 
me then, my Saviour, for whatever purpose 
and in whatever way thou mayest require. 


| Here is my poor heart, an empty vessel; 


fill it with thy grace. Here is my sinful 
and troubled soul; quicken and refresh it 
with thy love. Take my heart for thine 
abode; my mouth, to spread the glory of 
thy name; my love, and all my powers, for 
the advancement of thine honour and the 
service of thy believing people. And never 
suffer the steadfastness and confidence of 
my faith to abate, that so at all times I may 
be enabled from the heart to say, ‘Jesus 
needs mo, and I him, and so we suit each 
other.’ 


GOD’S FAITHFULNESS. 


‘‘The Lord’s portion is his people; Jacob 
is the lot of his inheritance.” How say 
some, then, that the Lord will cast off his 
people? The sweet singer of Israel was 
well qualified to speak for his Lord in this 
behalf, and he has said, ‘‘The Lord will 
not cast off his people,” and blessed be his 
name, it is no where said in his word that 
he will. But there are some who are wise 
above what is written, and these tell us 
that the believer may fall from grace, and 
go down to the pit. Well, we choose to 
believe God rather than man. The Master 
has said, “This is the Father’s will which 
hath sent me, that of all which he hath 
given me I should lose nothing; but should 
raise it up again at the last day.” Yes, 
Jesus is the good Shepherd, and he knows 
his sheep, and he defends them, too. It is 
the hireling that fleeth; but far be it from 
God’s own Son to desert his sheep, when 
that old wolf, the devil, eometh to destroy 
them. Away with the thought—away with 
it! it is not true, it is false! God will not 
forsake. His own people, whom he fore- 
knew, and for whom he sent his oaly begot- 
ten Son to die.— St. Louis Presbyterian. 


THE SABBATH. 


The glory of the Sabbath is the “Sun of 
righteousness,” the “ Light of the world,” 
the “Life of men.” If when the world is 
put out of the holy day, we jil/ it with 
Christ, and his word, and his worship, and 
his service, we shall find in it a double 
blessing. It will fulfil to us the promises 
both of the life that now is, and of that — 
which is to come. If we seek the greater 
use of the Sabbath, we shall get also the 
less. If we employ it aright for spiritual 
life, we shall enjoy it also for temporal liber- 
ty.—Family Treasury. 
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